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Moscow end St. ‘Petersburg are commonly distin- 
guished as the ancient and the modern capitals of the 
Russian empire; and in speaking of them it may be 
convenient to adopt that distinction. But in truth 
Moscow is still a capital; and therefore we might 
more correctly describe those cities as two capitals 
of the same empire,—Moscow being the natural and 
centrical metropolis, while Petersburg has been made, 
by constraint on man and nature, the capital of state 
and circumstance. Petersburg is, as it were, the 
drawing-room of the nation, planned, furnished, and 
adorned to impress strangers with such an idea as it is 
desired they should entertain of the owner’s taste and 
magnificence; and although similar considerations 
have operated in so modifying Moscow as to impair 
its proper originality, yet still it is the characterising 
capital of the nation, or, to pursue the metaphor, the 
national homestead—the parlour, the sitting-room ; 
where only we can intimately acquaint ourselves with 
the real tastes, habits, and pursuits of the occupant. 

But in whatever point of view Moscow and Peters- 
burg be considered, they are both, although in dif- 
ferent ways, among the most remarkable cities in the 
world. The writer of this paper has seen them both, 
and seen other cities also, and he cannot say that there 
are any, Constantinople always excepted, which, in all 
their circumstances of contrast and position, have im- 
pressed equally distinct images on his mind. They both 
stand apart and alone as peculiar things which it were 
futile to compare with any other. It would be useless 
and unsatisfactory to attempt a detailed and formal 
account of Moscow and St. Petersburg in a Supplement 
of the * Penny Magazine ;’ and it will therefore be our 
best course at present to glance at the leading facts 
connected with the origin and progress of each city, and 
then to furnish such general views of their present aspect 
and condition as may enable the reader to form a prac- 
tical idea of Moscow and Petersburg, whether considered 
separately or relatively with regard to each other. 
This course is also the most desirable, because it will 
thus be left open to us on some future occasions to con- 
sider the more remarkable objects, institutfons, and cus- 
toms of those great cities, either as separate subjects or 
as comprehended in subjects applicable to the country 
at large. In following the course indicated, Moscow 
will naturally claim our first attention, not only as the 
oldest and more peculiarly Russian city, but as that 
which is by many degrees more interesting to a stranger 
than the modern proud and stately capital. But it seems 
to us of the very first importance that definite ideas 
should be entertained concerning the origin and history 
of every capital city which may come under our notice, 
inasmuch as every such city is in, itself a condensed and 
progressive representation of the nation to which it 
belongs. Were we to give full effect to this impression, 
the whole of the present Supplement would be occupied 
with historical statements; and as this is not intended, 
we intimate the impression merely to account for what 
would otherwise seem the disproportionate quantity of 
historical matter which this Number will contain. It 
was also desirable to dispose of such matters at once, 
as they can less conveniently be resumed than the 
specific details which may at any time be taken up, 
and which will be the better understood from the his- 
torical and other general statements which are furnished 
in the present instance, 


Ancient Capitats.—Although Moscow is called the 
ancient capital with respect to St. Petersburg, it is, in 
chronological order, but the fourth of the five cities to 
which the metropolitan dignity has been successively 
annexed, The first was Novgorod, near the lake Iimen, 
which is connected, by the river Volkho& with the lake 
Ladoga, and is only 100 miles south by east from the 


present metropolis. This was a town of great com- 
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tropolis, before the annals of the Russian monarchy 
commence, about the middle of the ninth century, 
Previously to this time the coasts of the Baltic were 
occupied by am enterprising and warlike Scandinavian 
tribe called the Varangi, who brought under subjection 
all the different nations in this quarter,—the Slavonians 
among the rest. The latter, however, ultimately shook 
off the yoke, defeating the Varangi in battle; but at 
the same time a marriage was contracted between the 
Varangian prince and the daughter of the leader of the 
Slavonians, or chief magistrate of Novgorod, called 
Gostomielz. After this the Slavonian state fell into 
desperate confusion from internal dissensions, and its 
chiefs thought it right to take the dying advice of 
Gostomielz, who said,—‘“I see no union among you; 
you wish to be your own governors, but you are go- 
verned by your passions; the great Novgorod wil! 
perish if you do not choose princes worthy of ruling 
you. My three sons are dead, and your only hope of 
safety is in my nephews, the Varangian princes Rurik, 
Sinaf, and Truvor.”” These princes were the issue of 
the marriage just mentioned. The principal citizens 
repaired to them, saying,—“ Our country is large and 
fruitful; come and govern it according to our laws.” 
The old record, from which Segur quotes this account, 
adds, that “the princes hesitated, for they knew the 
pride and licentiousness of Novgorod.” It is very 
likely that the whole story is a fabrication to soften the 
actual conquest by the Russians*, who, under Rurik, 
certainly did come at the time indicated, and established 
a dynasty which reigned in the country about 700 years, 
and gave it the name it now bears. Novgorod became 
the capital of the new empire ; and before this, and also 
rlong after, when, as a republic, it overawed the nu- 
merous sovereignties into which Russia became divided, 
it was of such power that the saying was proverbial,— 
** Who can withstand God and the great Novgorod.” 
Its greatness has long departed; and its present po- 
pulation does not exceed 15,000. In former times it 
is said to have amounted to 400,000; but this estimate 
probably included the numerous strangers who resorted 
to it for the purposes of trade in the summer months 
and left it on the approach of winter. 

Novgorod did not remain long enough the capital 
of the new monarchy to lose the republican character 
and principles which, for many subsequent ages, placed 
it apart from the principalities around it, and from the 
distractions by which they were rent asunder. The 
peculiar position of this powerful and proud republic— 
until the consolidation of all the separate principalities 
into which the empire had been broken, enabled Ivan 
Vasilievitch to abolish its separate existence and privi- 
leges in the sixteenth century—presents a phenomenon 
in history and politics which is every way worthy of 
far more attention than it has hitherto received. 

When Rurik died, a stern but able man named Oleg 
became regent for the infant son of the late monarch. 
He obtained possession of Kieft, a city on the banks 
of the Dnieper, in southern Russia: and when he 
considered the. proximity of his new conquest to the 
wealthy empire of the Greeks (which was then and 
ever since has been a prey earnestly coveted by the 
Russians), and when, moreover, he contrasted its mild 
and genial climate with the rigour of that from which 
he had come, he-exclaimed, in a transport of delight, 
“* Henceforth let Kief be the mother of all the Russian 
cities!” Kief accordingly became the seat of the chief 
authority for nearly 300 years, yet so that Novgorod 
did not wholly lose its metropolitan character, there 
being, in a sort, two capitals—Novgorod being the 


* The Varangians were also called Russians, and seem to be 
identified with the Normans, 

+ The catacumbs of this city have been described in No, 215 of 
the Penny Magazine. e+ ‘ 








mercial importance, and the original Slavonian me- 
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Moscow, and Kief the Petersburg of those early 
times. 

About three centuries after the establishment of 
Kief as the capital, that is, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, we find Russia governed by seventy- 
one sovereign princes, all descended from Rurik, and 
all acknowledging the prince of Kief as grand duke 
and lord paramount. At this period, however, “ by 
means of partition on partition, and civil war on civil 
war, the grand principality had dwindled into little 
more than the city of Kief. Its paramount sovereignty 
was nothing but a vain title; and yet, whether it arose 
from the influence of a name, or that it was still looked 
upon as the Capua, the Babylon of the Russians,— 
the metropolis of their religion,—the emporium of 
their commerce,—the source of their civilization,—it 
is certain that all the anarchy of the princes continued 
to be obstinately bent against Kief. The eye becomes 
bewildered in gazing upon the confusion*.” In this 
contest, a prince who inherited a most extensive 
territory in the very centre of Russia looked with dis- 
content upon his own cheerless domains and inclement 
climate, and longed for the luxury and softness of Kief. 
He made himself master of that city, and soon became 
the victim of the indulgences which had rendered it 
attractive to him. His son Andrew regarded Kief with 
other eyes than his father; and, instead of removing 
thither, determined to aggrandize his own domains by 
rendering Vladimir, his chief town, the capital of the 
grand duchy. This town, which is situated about 
ninety miles to the east of Moscow, remained the 
metropolis until Moscow rose to importance; and its 
princes attained such power as, in the first instance, 
enabled them to render it the seat of the grand duchy, 
and ultimately the single capital of an undivided 
empire. However, during most of the period in which 
Viadimir was the capital, and in which Moscow ac- 
quired power, the country was subject to the Tartars, 
the successors of Genghiz Khan, who contented them- 
selves with the southern provinces, and allowed the 
Russian princes to govern, as tributaries, the central 
and northern regions. Their capital was Sarai, a town 
on the Wolga, north of Astrakhan; and as the Rus- 
sian princes, during this long period, were for ever 
dancing attendance there to seek the favour of the 
great khan and the chiefs of the “ golden horde,” and 
to convey presents and tributes thither, rendering it 
equally the scene of their degradation and of their 
intrigues against each other,—Sarai may perhaps be 
regarded as the political capital, being the seat of 
paramount power, and within the Russian territories. 

Moscow.—The town of Moscow, according to old 
traditions, would derive its name from Mesech, or 
Mosoch, the son of Japhet, who fixed his residence 
in the present government of Moscow, giving his 
name to the river, which gave its name to the town, 
which gave the name of ‘“ Moscovy” to the empire. 
This opinion has, until recent times, been countenanced 
by biblical critics; and we even read of a Jewish rabbi, 
who, not more than sixty years since, made this applica- 
tion of the passage,—‘* Woe is me that I sojourn in 
Mesech.” In consequence of which, the prayer for the 
emperor, which was printed in the Jewish liturgies up 
to that date, has heen omitted in subsequent editions, 
and is never used in their synagogues, unless when 
some Christian, supposed to be acquainted with Hebrew, 
happens to be present t. 

The received facts concerning the foundation of 
Moscow are characteristic of the times and the people, 
The various accounts pretty generally concur in assign- 
ing the foundation of the town to that grand duke who 
sighed for and obtained the luxuries of Kief to his own 

* Segur’s History of Russia. 

+ Henderson’s Biblieal Researches in Russia and Lyall’s His. 
tory of Moscow. 
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cost. His name was Yury, that is, George, surnamed 
“ Long hand.” The account runs that, somewhere in 
or about the year 1147, he was on a visit to his son 
Andrew, to whom he had given the principalities of 
Sujdal and Vladimir, when he happened to stop near 
the present site of the Kremlin. The enchanting 
situation of this hill attracted his attention ; and, being 
struck with admiration of the villages and woods around, 
he inquired to whom this fine property belonged. The 
boyarin, Ivan Kutchko, was named to him as the 
owner, and he — to become acquainted with him. 
This wealthy and powerful noble received him but 
coldly, and seems to have spoken of him with the 
asperity and ridicule which the line of conduct he had 
been pursuing was certainly well calculated to inspire. 
“ Justly irritated,” says Dr. Lyall, the prince sent for 
Kutchko to his presence, and after having reproached 
him for his inhospitality and insolence, ordered him to 
be put to death, and his body thrown into a pond, 
Such was the consequence of having one’s possessions 
admired by a grand duke; for had it not been for this, 
Kutchko’s bad temper would probably have been over- 
looked, and the “ just” irritation of the sovereign 
would have stopped short of throwing him into a 
pond and appropriating his possessions, Yury him- 
self seems not to have been well satisfied with his own 
conduct in this matter; for he imposed it as a duty 
to himself to provide for the family he had desolated. 
After having given orders for the erection of a wooden 
town on the spot he had so much admired, he proceeded 
to Vladimir with the two sons and daughter of Kutchko. 
The lady he gave in marriage to his som Andrew, who 
was the same person that afterwards transferred the 
capital from Kief to Vladimir, and did much to improve 
and enlarge the new town which his father had esta- 
blished. 

Moscow rapidly acquired importance, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the annals of the century in which 
it was founded; nor did any long period elapse before 
it became the denominating seat, of one of the petty 
princedoms, into which the great central dominion 
which the Duke Yury had left to his son was soon 
broken up. Vladimir remained the seat of the grand 
dukedom, and was, as before, a subject of contention to 
the host of small sovereigns descended from Rurik. It 
was not until the early part of the fourteenth century 
that the princes of Moscow began to aspire to that 
dignity. ‘They had made great interest for themselves 
at the head-quarters of the Golden Horde; and in 
1313 the Tartar prince, Usbeg Khan, gave one of his 
sisters in marriage to the Duke Yury of Moscow. The 
interest thus established enabled this prince to obtain 
the nomination to the grand dukedom, when the wrath 
of Usbeg was excited by the attempts of the actual 
grand duke, Michael of Twer, to shake off the Tartar 
yoke. This Yury, then, was the first grand duke of 
the Moscow branch; but his own city did not become 
the paramount capital until the succession of his brother 
Ivan, surnamed Kalita*, who, on his return from re- 
ceiving the investiture at the hands of the Great Khan, 
transferred the throne to Moscow, where he had been 
accustomed to reside, and where the metropolitan of 
Russia had already settled himself. This was in 1328 ; 
and from that time Moscow remained the national 
metropolis, until St. Petersburg arose to divide if not 
to appropriate that distinction. 

It is foreign to our purpose to trace the steps by 
which the Muscovite princes proceeded from this time 
forward to aggrandize their power and establish a 
united autocracy. We need only mention that this 


* Kalita, “The Purse,” He got this name, according to dif- 
ferent authorities, either from his adroit use of money in centralizing 
at Moscow the diffused and broken power of Russia, or from his 
great wealth,—or from the purse, filled with alms for the poor, 


which was always carried before him. 
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object was completed by Ivan IITI., at the termination 
of whose reign, in 1505, Russia had become one great 
despotism with Moscow for its capital. The Tartars, 
weakened by internal dissensions, had been easily driven 
out; the small Russian sovereigns had become nobles 
at the court of the Grand Duke; and the great Nov- 
gorod, which had ruled so long the northern parts of 
the country, had been subjugated and reduced to a 
provincial town. The way for these results had been 
gradually preparing under previous sovereigns; but 
they were almost all actually obtained in the last-men- 
tioned reign, that of Ivan III., surnamed the Great, 
because greatly successful ; and he was successful, not 
by bold and immediately decisive measures, but by 
measures of deep policy and by well-managed designs, 
which made him master of the results which the fulness 
of time had. ripened to his hand. At the commence- 
ment of his reign, in 1462, he held but a divided power 
in his own capital: Tartar residents, their retinue, and 
their merchants, were established even in the Kremlin; 
and it was only by an underhand intrigue with a Tartar 
woman that he got an order from the khan that the 
Mongols should no longer reside as masters in his chief 
city. At a still later period, the ceremonials with which 
he was bound to receive an-envoy from the khan were 
inexpressibly degrading. He was to go forth and 
meet him, and spread a carpet of sable fur under the 
hoofs of his horse: he was to prostrate himself at his 
feet, and to hear the letter of the khan read to him on 
his knees; and, lastly, he was to present to the envoy a 
cup of koumiss, ‘and was expected to lick fromthe 
neck of the barbarian’s horse any drops of the beverage 
which might fall upon it! 

At this'time, and’ afterwards, the Kremlin was con- 
sidered asthe -proper métropolis, all the rest of the 
town being regarded as suburb. It contained the 
palace of the prince, the public buildings, the ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and the mansions of the nobles. 
This it still does, but not exclusively as then. The 
Kremlin, the’ original nucleus of the town and after- 
wards its fortress, may, in the most literal sense possible, 
be called the heart of Moscow, and is to the Russians 
an object of more intense veneration than we can 
associate with any building or mass of buildings, how- 
ever reverend in their antiquity or holy in their uses. 
If a city had been built by angels:and set down on 
the earth, all ‘the associations which would-be con- 
nected with it could not ‘produce on any class or 
minds stronger feelings than those with which the mass 
of the people regard Moscow as a whole, and in par- 
ticular the Kremlin, which is by many degrees the 
holiest of the multitude of things which they consider 
holy. The habitual feelings of a Russian in this respect 
can only be compared to that which in one rapturous 
hour of life the pilgrim entertains when, after a long 
and toilsome journey over mountains and deserts, he 
first obtains a view of the temple or the tomb which he 
has periled his life to see. It is among the most 
interesting studies of a traveller in Russia to observe 
the veneration with which the natives, particularly. the 
peasantry, characterize Moscow as the “ Sacred City :” 
the respectful. attachment of their common expression 
“Mother Moscow,” or the admiration and wonder 
implied in the epithet. “* Stone Moscow.” The force of 
the last expression will be best understood on recollect- 
ing that a large proportion of the people have never 
seen any other stone town in all their lives. Moscow 
indeed is as yet far from being a stone town; but. the 
Russians are not very particular in their appropriation 
of epithets,—thus all the buildings in the quarter called 
Kitai-gorod are called stone houses though built with 
brick, for which there does not any other reason 
than the quarter is inclosed by a_stone wall, or that 
- of the buildings have the basement faced with 
stone, 
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From the time of Ivan IIT. to within our own times 
nothing very extraordinary occurs in the History of 
Moscow. Like that of other cities, the most prominent 
points of the register are fires, pestilences, tumults, 
ceremonies, and progressive improvements. We may 
pass all this by, only remarking that there is perhaps 
no city, except Constantinople, which has been exposed 
to such frequent and extensive conflagrations as Moscow, 
The reason of this may be found in the fact that the 
larger proportion of the houses have been of wood*, 
the number of which has only been very gradually 
diminished after each fire. ‘Until the early part of the 
fifteenth century many of the churches were wholly or 
in great part of wood+, and the princes and nobles 
inhabited large wooden mansions ; and long after this, 
or indeed down to the great conflagration of 1812, only 
they and the wealthier merchants dwelt in buildings of 
brick or stone. Moscow is still, in a very considerable 
degree, a wooden city. 

In consequence of fires, together with the injuries 
occasioned te buildings of stone and brick by the ex- 
pansive force of freezing water, assisted by the progress 
of improvement and the love of change and alteration, 
there are no structures of any considerable antiquity in 
Moscow. ‘The town itself is not indeed very old; but 
still there is a great disproportion between the age of 
the oldest structures and that of the city. The oldest 
buildings are exclusively ecclesiastical structures. The 
six cathedrals were. built in the sixteenth century, or a 
little: before or after its commencement. There exist, 
indeed, monasteries and monastic churches which claim 
an earlier date; but as they are generally known by the 
same names, and their age is computed from the time 
of the original foundations rather than from the date 
of the existing fabrics, it is not easy for a stranger to 
ascertain whether any are really older than the cathe- 
drals; Besides this, frost,and some of the other causes 
already specified, render such frequent and extensive 
repairs and alterations necessary that many of the older 
structures are very different from what they origi- 


nally :were.. Yet travellers speak of the ancient ap 


pearance of Moscow. But in truth the aspect of 


-Moscow. is strange but not antique ; and this is not the 


only ‘instance in which the words have been used as 
convertible terms. It no doubt looks ancient as com- 
pared with Petersburg, but even on the ordinary road 
from the latter city to Moscow, there are some towns 
which,:although comparatively small, have an appear- 
ance of much more real antiquity than the sacred city 
We may instance Novgorod and Twer. 

In mentioning the circumstances which have operated 
in producing changes in Moscow, it is impossible to 
abstain from some notice of the last and most important 
of all. We of course allude to the imposing expedition 
of Napoleon against Moscow in 1812, the conflagration 
of the city which ensued, and the consequent retreat 
and fearful ruin of one of the noblest armies with 
which ambition ever sought to win power and glory in 
the world. That amazing event which, by destroying 
the charm which had connected invincibility with the 
name of the extraordinary man who had declared that 
he would dictate his terms to the Czar from his own 
capital, put new vigour into the arms which had grown 
weary in opposing him, did, in effect, determine the 
fate for the conqueror of nations, which was but con- 
firmed by the defeat at Leipsic in 1814, and sealed by 
that at Waterloo in 1815. Certainly such consequences 
of general importance never did result from the con- 
flagration of any city since the world began ; and these 
circumstances must render the burning of Moscow 


* See an Article on ‘ Fires in Russia’ in No. 195 of the 
* Pen ine.’ 
Ry, The churches in small towns are still almost always of wood. 


We do not’ recollect to have seen a church of brick or stone any 
where but in cities, 
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one of the grand historical events which will astonish 
and instruct the most remote future ages, when perhaps 
Moscow herself may not have one stone left upon 
another. ‘The Russians themselves are deeply and 
abidingly impressed with the importance of that event. 
The 25th of December, besides being Christmas day, 
has been made a day for the religious commemoration 
of “ the deliverance of the church and of the Russian 
empire from the invasion of the French and twenty 
other nations who came with them :” and it is common 
for the natives to use the same event in conversation as 
an era from which to compute modern time, speaking 
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of a circumstance as having happened “ so many years 
before, or so many years after, the French.” 

The question ** Who burnt Moscow ?” is one con- 
cerning which much has been written. Everywhere, 
except in Russia itself, it seems now to be considered a 
settled point that the Russian government directed the 
sacrifice in order to save the empire, by depriving the 
French of the shelter and supplies which alone could 
enable them to support the intense severity of a 
Russian winter. This is in fact the only rational sup- 
position; for it is utterly absurd to imagine that the 
French could be so insane as to destroy a place upon 
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the preservation of which their very existence depended ; 
whilst that their existence depended on it was the very 
best of reasons that the Russians themselves should 
destroy it. That it is still attributed to the French in 
Russia is probably owing to the fact that the govern- 
ment precluded themselves from avowing this grand 
act of policy or patriotism, by having in the first 
instance used the fire as a means of exciting the feel- 
ings of the peasantry against the French, which could 
not be more effectually done than by charging them as 
the destroyers of the Holy City. It well answered 
this purpose ; and it would now hardly be decent to 
retract the charge. It would not have been possible 
then, nor is it now, to convince the people of the neces- 
sity or propriety of such a sacrifice, and if the probability 
of it be mentioned to them, with a stare of astonishment 
at your stupidity or madness, they will indignantl 
repel the suicidal imputation, Nevertheless, the trut 
must be generally known in the upper classes of society, 
but that the belief is entertained can scarcely ever be 
gathered but from incidental expressions and indirect 
allusions. So also in the works of Russian authors ; 
and we may quote a pretty plain avowal on the subject 
as given by the Russian historian and poet Karamzin, 
in a poem which has thus been rendered by Dr. Bowring 
in his * Russian Anthology :—~ 
* Proud City! Sovereign Mother thou 
4 “4 — — now ie 
or. —beauty 

And elny were around thee spread ; 

had semtid temples crown’ 

Our monarchs in th he— 

With sainted dust 

Farewell! Farewell! thy children's hands 

Have seized the all destroying brands 

To whelm in ashes all thy pride: 

Blaze! blaze! thy guilt in flames be lost ; 

And heaven and earth be satisfied 

With thee, the nation’s holocaust ! 

The foe of peace shall find in thee 

The ruined tomb of victory.” 


The extent of the devastation is very differently 
estimated; but the difference is greater in terms than 
in fact. It is to be understood that the houses in 
Moscow were and are principaily arranged in courts, 
each of which, besides the principal building or house, 
contains appendages which are more or less numerous 
according to circumstances, being kitchen, stables, 
coach-houses, cellars, and houses for servants. Some 
writers regard the whole as one house, and others 
number the appendages separately. Adopting the 
former mode of computation, Moscow may be said to 
have contained about 10,000 houses, of which not more 
than 3000 escaped the flames, One statement men- 
tions that nearly 8000 of the entire number of houses 
were of wood. Another computation, which does not 
make the whole exceed 9100, says that 6591 were of 
wood. In either case the extent of the devastation is 
not surprising. It speaks favourably for the resources 
and energy of the nation that the whole has now been 
rebuilt with more uniformity and elegance, and with a 
much larger proportion of stone and brick buildings 
than before. 

The plan, as we have already intimated, on which we 
judged that this Supplement might be rendered the 
most useful, precludes us from more than a very brief 
notice of the eharacterising features of Moscow or 
Petersburg as they now appear, Moseow, since the 
fire, has been much improved, but not altered in its 
essential characteristies. The comparison of a picture 
and a caricature of the same object often gives a truer 
idea of the original than a picture only, Take then the 


t cannot die! 





picture of Coxe in 1784, and the earieature of Clarke in 
1800, whieh, with our eorrections and remarks, will 
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convey as true an idea of the present city as our 
remaining limits allow us to supply. First for Coxe :— 

“If I was struck with the singularity of Smolensko, I 
was all astonishment at the variety and immensity of Mos- 
cow. A city so irregular, so uncommon, so extraordinary, 
and so contrasted, had never before claimed my astonish- 
ment. The streets are in general exceedingly long and 
broad, some of them are paved, others, particularly those 
in the suburbs, are formed with trunks of trees, or are 
boarded with planks, like the floor of a room; wretched 
hovels are blended with large palaces; cottages of one 
story stand next to the most superb and stately mansions; 
many brick structures are covered with wooden tops; some 
of the wooden houses are painted, others have iron doors 
and roofs. Numerous churches presented themselves in 
every quarter, built in a peculiar style of architecture ; some 
with domes of copper, others of tin, gilt or painted green, 
and many roofed with wood. In a word, some parts of this 
vast city have the appearance of a sequestered desert, others 
quarters of a populous town; some of a contemptible vil- 
lage, others of a great capital, Moscow may be considered 
as a town built upon the Asiatic model, but gradually 


‘becoming more and more European; exhibiting a motley 


mixture of discordant architecture.” 

This is an excellent condensed picture, and will 
answer quite well for the present town, excepting that 
the appearance of the place has become considerably 
more Saepen since the fire of 1812; and that the 
contrast of meanness and magnificence, though often 
obtrusive enough, is not nearly so glaring as before. 
To this we may add that the wooden buildings are now 
generally covered with stucco, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish them from brick houses, which, for the most 
part, are similarly covered, although in some cases the 
frontage of red brick is considered sufficient of itself. 

Now for Clarke :— 

Moscow is in everything extraordinary, as well in 
disappointing expectation as in surpassing it,—in causing 

er and te ag pleasure and regret, Let me conduct 
the reader back with me again to the gate at which we 
entered, and thence through the streets. Numerous spires, 
glittering with gold amidst burnished domes and painted 
palaces, appear in the midst of an open plain for several 
versts before you reach the gate. Having passed, you look 
about, and wonder what is become of the city, or where you 
are, and are ready to ask once more, ‘ How far is it to 
Moscow?’ they will tell you, ‘this is Moscow,’ and you 
behold nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, 
gardens, pig-styes, brickwalls, churches, dunghills, palaces, 
timber-yards, warehouses, and a refuse, as it were, of 
materials sufficient to stock an empire with miserable vil- 
lages. One might imagine that all the states of Europe 
and Asia had sent a building by way of representative to 
Moscow; and under this impression the eye is presented 
with deputies from all regions holding congress ; timber- 
huts from regions beyond the Arctic; plastered palaces 
from Sweden and Denmark, not whitewashed since their 
arrival; painted palaces from the Tyrol; mosques from 
Constantinople; Tartar temples from Bucharia ; pagodas, 
pavilions, and virandas from China; cabarets from Spain ; 
dungeons, prisons, and public offices from France; archi- 
tectural ruins from Rome; terraces and trellices from 
Naples ; and warehouses from Wapping,” 

We have called this sketch a caricature; but it is a 
caricature in the best style of H, B.’s likenesses. 
Possibly it was a true likeness in 1800, and has been 
rendered a caricature by the improvements which the 
subject has undergone. The idea of a representative 
city is exceedingly good, and should not be under- 
stood as a disparagement in the instance of Moscow, 
although it might be outrageous if it occurred in 
any other metropolis. As we trod its streets and ex- 
plored its Kremlin, astonished at the wildering inter- 
mixture and endless variety of styles and characters in 
its public and domestic buildings, we found pleasure in 
merging the question of taste altogether, and in con- 
sidering it as a fit and beautiful thing that the metro- 
polis should thus be rendered an epitome of that 
extraordinary empire which comprehends within itt 
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bosom almost every grade of civilization, from the 
savage hunters and barbarous nomades to men far 
advanced in enlightenment and knowledge and in the 
refinements of taste and the comforts of social life,—an 
empire which embraces so many languages, nations, 
religions, and which, territorially considered, extends in 
one direction from the Arctic to the “‘ sweet south,” and 
in another spans the whole breadth of two great con- 
tinents, and encroaches on a third. Unity would be 
the real incongruity in such a metropolis; and for this 
reason, among others, Petersburg, 
“ The pleasant capital of painted snows,” 


is never felt to be a proper or characteristic metropolis 
for the empire as a whole, whatever it may be for the 
more European part of it. Moscow is the universal 
capital. 

Now the result of all this is, that Moscow is an 
exceedingly striking city regarded as a whole, and is 
pretty, and even beautiful, in many of its parts; but 
it nowhere possesses anything like grandeur, or makes 
any approach to it. There is indeed scarcely a single 
building which can be called grand, considered se- 
parately. Even the cathedrals, the crowning glories of 
Moscow, cannot be excepted. St. Paul’s would hold 
three or four of the largest, including the most ex- 
tensive of all, that of the Assumption, commonly dis- 
tinguished as the “ great cathedral,” on account of its 
magnitude as compared with the other churches of the 
city. 

Sr. Pererssure.—The facts connected with the origin 
of this capital, and the views of national benefit which 
have operated in changing a desolate morass to a great 
and splendid city, form a subject that deserves to be 
most carefully and attentively studied. The early his- 
tory of no city that we have in recollection is half so 
interesting or instructive. It is completely modern, too, 
in its construction and in the principles which Jed to 
its construction, that it is altogether the city of our 
own age, and the only large one that can be so dis- 
tinguished. It is also the only city which has been 
founded and built on principle throughout. It was 
even necessary, in some sort, to create the ground on 
which the future city was to stand. When Peter the 
Great wished to establish a capital which should be 
more European in its position than Moscow, and at 
the same time become the emporium of a future great 
maritime commerce and the centre of a future great 
naval power, and for this purpose fixed on the fetid 
swamps of the Neva and began there to form a site for 
a great city,—eutting down the solitary tree on which 
the height of the last inundation was marked :—when 
Peter did this, people thought him mad. His provinces 
complained of the remoteness of the situation, and the 
expense and difficulty of communicating with the 
future seat of commerce and government, while the 
nobles had serious objections to the barren and swampy 
soil, as well as to the inclement climate, “ in which 
winter reigned for eight months in the year,—where 
rye was an article of garden culture, and a bee-hive a 
curiosity*.”” ‘The man who looked so far into the future 
—who saw in a city not then begun the seat of an 
influence in Europe not then established,—of a com- 
merce not then formed, and of a naval power not then 
in existence,—could not hope to be generally compre- 
hended. But Peter was not mad; he was a great man: 
and if it was thought proper to call him “ great” a 
hundred years ago, it is still more proper now, when 
time has demonstrated the wisdom of his measures, and 
his nation has reaped the benefit of his well-considered 
plans. He was one of those men whose 

« —___——Large discourse, 
Looking before and after,” 


* Segur, book ix., chap. v. 
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Ant 
often looks like prophecy, while it is in fact only 
experience of the past combined with an accurate 


judgment of that which shall, in future time, result 
from present measures. 


“ It was on this nearest spot to the civilization, and con- 

sequently to the commerce of Europe,” says Segur, “ that 
he [Peter] established his abode not by a palace, as Ment- 
zikof had done, but by the institutions and foundations of 
public utility which belong to a great capital. The infectious 
and desert marshes had already disappeared under quays. 
under an admiralty, under colleges, military schools, and 
halls of justice, in which sat courts of appeal, under com- 
mercial tribunals, composed of foreigners and natives, and 
lastly under manufactories of arms, of linen, of woollen, of 
tapestry, and even of gold and silver thread, silk, velvet, 
and — 
“ To secure these buildings, and even the humblest wooden 
cottages from the ravages of fire, he himself set the example 
of devotedness ; he took the station of a police-officer of the 
second class. In this occupation, which gave him the 
superintendence of the others, he has been seen to run 
over the burning beams. To preserve his new city he daily 
manifested a devotedness, a forgetfulness of self, equal to 
the ardour and temerity with which, eighteen years before, 
he had wrested from the Swedes this pestilential and unin- 
habited spot—a memorable example of that perseverance 
which is the distinguishing quality of all great men; and 
which, wherever it is found, awes and inspires respect, even 
when its object is reprehensible; but which here was the 
more worthy of remark, because it was consecrated to the 
accomplishment of the noblest and most patriotic of all the 
inspirations of genius. 

“ It is in such great foundations as these that we recog- 
nize its impress. Alexander left his in Alexandria; Peter 
in Petersburg. This unnoted spot of earth, transformed 
by the will of a great man, was destined to become, a 
hundred years afier his death, the centre and emporium of 
a commerce which ranks among the most extensive of the 
world ; its 300,000 inhabitants exporting or importing 
native or foreign productions to the value of between 
40,000,000/. and 50,000,000/.; there the fate of Europe was 
to be decided, and the whole moral and political aspect 
of the northern regions was to undergo a change.” 


In a small island of the Neva, near the citadel, is still 
preserved the small wooden house which Peter occupied, 
while directing and superintending the foundation and 
progress of the city. It is a simple and rudely-con- 
structed cottage, containing a sitting-room, a bed-room, 
and a dining parlour. This monument of the great 
Czar’s unostentatious and simple manner of life has 
been carefully preserved, and is pointed out to strangers 
with becoming pride by the inhabitants, who also 
show a boat in the same place built by Peter's own 
hands. 

The city of St. Petersburg is in most respects a very 
complete contrast to that of Moscow. In speaking of 
it as a whole, we can only state the results of a detailed 
inspection, as its extremely low and level situation pre- 
cludes any considerable part of it from being seen to 
advantage in one view. On approaching from the 
Gulf of Finland, indeed, the glitter of the gilded spires 
in the sun prepares the mind for something extraordi- 
nary, and when, on a nearer approach, the long and 
wide vista opens, which is formed by the deep and 
broad river lined with granite quays, and bordered 
by public and private buildings of diversified claim 
to notice, but all tasteful and elegant, the expec- 
tation seems to be more than realized. The avenue 
formed by this noble, clear, and rapid stream, would 
alone be sufficient to entitle the city to be called 
splendid ; and we have certainly, either from personal 
observation or from description, no knowledge of any 
stream tliat passes through a town with so much state 
as the Neva passes through St. Petersburg. The 
make-shift appearance of the pontdon bridges, however, 
detracts somewhat’ from the otherwise uniform beauty 
of this view; and it is to be lamented that the nature 
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of the stream, and the floating masses of ice which are 
brought down from the lake Ladoga, has precluded 
the erection of stone bridges, while the lowness of the 
ground through which it passes offers obstacles to 
bridges on the suspension principle. 

Petersburg is not in this instance only a city of long 
and fine vistas: the fact that the nature of the ground 
precluded a proper display of the city by any other 
method probably suggested the arrangement of the 
more imposing parts of the town in long, wide, and 
straight streets, affording a continuous view from one 
end to the other, the principal of them having that fine 
building, the Admiralty, for a terminating central 
object. Most of the streets are from 60 to 120 feet 
wide, and there are some that are considerably wider. 
Nearly all the streets are in perfectly straight lines, but 
run to various lengths, and intersect each other at dif- 
ferent angles. None of the streets can be called mean 
or dirty, although, in the outskirts of the town, mean 
cottages of wood may be found. There is often a great 
delusion in estimating the length of streets ; and before 
we put any confidence in figures we must know how they 
are measured. Such a city as London loses some of the 
credit it might claim for long streets by naming a line 
of street differently where intersected by a cross street, 
while Petersburg gains in a corresponding proportion 
by continuing the same name throughout the whole 
line. However, the Russian city has certainly some of 
the longest lines of street which any city possesses. 
There are seven or eight that considerably exceed a 
mile in direct length, two or three that exceed a mile 
and a half, and two of two miles. The principal street 
of all, the Nevskéi Prospekt, indeed, exceeds two miles 
in its entire length, but does not quite reach to two 
miles in a perfectly straight line from the Admiralty, it 
being one of the three that radiate from that building. 
This Nevskiéi Prospekt is confessedly the finest street of 
St. Petersburg; and its length is enormous considered 
with regard to the extent of the city, for although the 
town is small compared with London, this street much 
exceeds in length any which our own gigantic metro- 
polis contains. Oxford Street approaches the nearest 
to it, but is of much inferior length; the Paddington 
New Road, lined as it is now with buildings throughout 
its length, would, if straight and level, give the best 
idea of it, and is, in fact, much longer than the famous 
Russian street. But here comparison ends, and a 
Londoner could only form some idea of the Nevskéi 
Prospekt by endeavouring to imagine a deal of 
Regent Street and something of Oxford Street placed 
in the Paddington New Road, which must ‘be widened 
in some parts and levelled in others for the occasion : 
in other words, it may be described as a long and wide 
street, in which a line of trees on each side separates 
the fvot-path from the carriage-way. The houses, 
which adjoin each other, instead of standing apart as 
at Moscow, have their fronts covered with stucco, often 
ornamented with columns, pilasters, and bas-relief. 
The elevation of the houses does not so much arise from 
the number of the stories as from their height, so that 
a house of three stories at Petersburg is as high as one 
of four, or even five, in London. The basements of 
most of the houses are occupied as shops, even when 
persons of distinction reside in the upper stories. The 
shops offer nothing of that rich display which appears 
in the commercial streets of London. The windows 
are small, as to a private house; but the principal 
articles on sale are painted on a board or on the 
shutters in a style of art much on a par with that which 
the London signs exhibit. All things are thus re- 
presented, not excepting even articles of dress, although 
the rapid alterations of fashions soon make the paint- 
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structed by this class of signs, as where the barber in 
the same piece is represented in the act of performing 
his manifold functions of trimming a beard, cutting 
hair, drawing a tooth, breathing a vein, and sometimes 
even cupping. These observations about houses and 
shops will apply very well to other streets; and we 
shall only further remark, that the English eye is apt to 
get tired of the everlasting white-wash and yellow- 
ochre, and may sometimes be tempted to covet the dull 
sobriety of red brick. The truth may be that, except 
upon the Neva, Petersburg has a fine and pleasing 
rather than a dignified or imposing appearance. 

Besides the different branches of the Neva, and some 

small streams, there are three fine canals, which to- 
gether distinctly mark out the different quarters of the 
city. and, form .them into so many insular portions. 
These water-streets, as they may be called, add very 
much‘to the beauty of the.town, particularly as a great 
number of small bridges thus become necessary, many 
of which are, in various degrees, highly picturesque and 
elegant: they are about seventy in number. 
. The public buildings of Petersburg and the palaces 
ofthe princes and nobles are mostly in the Roman- 
Greek style of architecture, and have principally been 
erected from the designs of Italian architects, who have 
had the principal hand: in most of the architectural 
improvements of Moscow and Petersburg, and have 
given to the latter more of the air-of an Italian city 
than seems well to befit a ‘climate the inclemency of 
which is in the most striking contrast with that of the 
bland regions where this style originated, and to which 
it is adapted, ‘ The churches are not any thing near so 
numerous .as at Moscow, and being mostly built on 
recognized architectural principles, there are few of 
very startling appearance, as at the old city, though 
some of them are very fine buildings, particularly the 
church of St. Isaac, near the Admiralty, and that of 
Our Lady of Kazan in the Nevskéi Prospekt. There 
are no churches in the Gothic style. , The Byzantine- 
Greek style of ecclesiastical architecture, with its single 
or clustered domes, is that which prevails at Peters- 
burg. + #zy 

We have already intimated that there seems to be 
in Petersburg a want of adaptation to the climate and 
to the people which tends ,to detract very much from 
the effect which such’a city must. produce in its proper 
place. It has too much the appearance of an exotic 
production to .be contemplated with unalloyed satis- 
faction. It is tao; gay, too light, too tasteful, for the 
stern region and, the people among whom its lot has 
failen:. It is not an emanation from them, but was 
created for them, and is above the mark to which they 
have yet attained ; therefore, however pleasing in the 
abstract as the idea of a city, it cannot, as the capital 
of Russia, be regarded without some of that dissatisfac- 
tion which unfitness always inspires. There is also 
another uncomfortable feeling from the continual 
consciousness of the palpable and detailed triumph 
over Nature which Petersburg exhibits. The indica- 
cations are too visible of the constraint and violence 
which have been employed. 

In this Supplement our personal recollections and 
reflections have been assisted principally by reference 
to Segur’s ‘ History of Russia,’ Clarke’s ‘ ‘Travels,’ 
Lyall’s ‘ Moscow,’ Granville’s ‘ Petersburg,’ and Hen- 
derson’s ‘ Biblical Researches in Russia.’ 
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ing appear antiquated. Even trades are thus figured 
forth, and a stranger may be much amused and in- 
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